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lines, the city may provide for the gradual widening of built-up streets 
by marking out lines to which changes or improvements must in future 
conform, or by purchasing the abutting land which it may rent to the 
former owner till the buildings upon it have served their purpose. A 
final chapter deals briefly with the problem of zoning or districting 
cities for the purpose of segregating business and commercial interests 
and protecting residence sections. This is of utmost importance to 
the city planner, because it determines in advance for what purpose 
a given section of the city is to be used. A conclusion to the entire 
book sums up the limitations and benefits of city planning. When 
intelligently employed it serves the individual and the community in 
like degree. 

One of the admirable features of Professor Robinson's book is the 
exceedingly clear and withal interesting manner in which he presents 
material which is somewhat technical in character. If the book is of 
value to the student and the expert it is of equal value to every urban 
citizen interested in the vital problems of his town or city. An excel- 
lent index and a large number of plans and photographs add greatly 
to the usefulness and attractiveness of the book. Professor Robinson 
has rendered a large service to the cause of city planning. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that he will ultimately produce another volume deal- 
ing with those problems of city planning which he has found it neces- 
sary to exclude from his present work. 

Robert E. Cushman. 
University of Illinois. 

Married Women's Work. Edited by CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, 1915. — vii, 292 pp. 

The investigations on which this book is founded were undertaken 
in 1909 and 1910, and the volume, although only published in 1915, 
was completed before the outbreak of the war. It is therefore with 
married women's work in normal England that the writers are con- 
cerned, not with the extraordinary developments of women's work that 
have taken place since the end of 1914. There are twelve reports, 
each made by an investigator to whom was assigned a special area — 
London, Yorkshire, Manchester, Liverpool, Reading, Glasgow, Lei- 
cester and certain rural districts being the places chosen. The London 
investigation, which is the most extensive, was undertaken chiefly by 
Miss Black, although one special "slum" was assigned to another 
worker. Miss Black also writes the introduction, in which is summed 
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up the general conclusions reached. Altogether Miss Black's work 
constitutes rather more than one-third of the volume ; the reports of 
the eleven other field workers occupy one hundred and fifty pages, 
while fifty pages more are taken up with summaries and charts. No 
attempt is made to cover the whole of any field ; but there is an honest 
endeavor to select cases that are fairly typical and so to present a true 
picture of the work and conditions of married women in different local- 
ities and trades. 

The general conclusion reached by Miss Black and by all her 
eleven collaborators is in favor of paid work for married women. The 
evil is not in the work but in overwork and underpayment. When a 
woman works long hours for small pay and then continues her labor 
through the night to perform the household tasks necessary for her 
family, the result is certain to be ill-health for herself and a high rate 
of mortality for her children. But neither Miss Black herself nor any 
of the other investigators report higher rates of infant mortality for the 
women who go out to work than for those who stay at home and on 
account of extreme poverty are unable to obtain sufficient food for 
themselves and their children. The very general reason for married 
women going out to work is the insufficiency of the wages of their 
husbands. Either the men, even when in regular work, cannot earn 
enough to keep the family, or else periods of unemployment and irreg- 
ularity of work force the wife to take her share in earning the family 
income. In the introductory chapter Miss Black says : 

Until the pay of men is much better than at present, any attempt to pro- 
hibit the work for wages of wives would intensify hardships that are already 
cruelly severe. . . . On the other hand, in households where poverty is 
not severe, such prohibitions would be without excuse, because in these 
households the mothers who work are not found to be overdriven, the 
children are found to be well cared for, and the houses clean, comfortable 
and — comparatively speaking — spacious. In short, the poorer wives must 
work for money, and when the less poor wives are found doing so, their 
houses and families are demonstrably not the worse but rather the better 
for it. 

This point of the excellence of the homes of the working married 
women is emphasized again and again. Speaking of the women who 
could if they chose live on their husband's wages but who nevertheless 
devote many hours a day to paid work, Miss Black writes : 

As a rule they are highly skilled and well remunerated ; many of them pay 
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for domestic help; the great majority buy educational advantages for their 
children; very often they are able to provide for health-giving holiday 
outings. Such women are nearly always conspicuously competent and 
are marked by an independence of mind which I believe to be derived 
from the consciousness of their power of self-support. Almost invariably 
their houses are well kept and the family accommodation adequate. To 
visit them is to go away encouraged as to the future of the race and greatly 
shaken in a prior opinion as to the undesirability of wage-earning for wives. 

At the other end of the scale from these prosperous wage-earning 
women who, like their sisters of the upper classes, pay for expert care 
of their children while they are at work, or perhaps leave them in the 
care of competent relatives, there are the women who must earn or 
starve. The family budgets given in many of the reports make one 
wonder how the English nation continues to exist, when families have to 
live on such microscopic sums. Seven to ten shillings a week seems 
to be the average amount earned in many parts of England by women 
working ten or eleven hours a day. In some cases the husband con- 
tributes from eighteen to thirty shillings ; but there are many cases 
recorded in which the wife is the chief bread-winner. The more chil- 
dren there are, the greater the need of the wife's earnings. The 
worst paid women are in general the victims of necessity, working for 
sheer existence for themselves and their children. It is these women 
who keep down the rates of wages, because they must accept whatever 
is offered. But even in the worst cases it is pointed out that the only 
alternative is the breaking-up of the home and the scattering of the 
children in various institutions, and that the women will endure in- 
credible hardships in order to keep together the miserable little dwell- 
ings that they call home. 

The inquiry was undertaken with a view to ascertain whether any 
legislation on the subject of married women's work was desirable. The 
general conclusion reached is that if legislation is undertaken it should 
be aimed rather at securing a minimum wage both for men and women 
and at securing aid for widowed or deserted mothers, which would 
probably be done on the lines of the mothers' pensions adopted in 
many of the states, than at any restriction or prohibition of paid work 
for married women. This conclusion seems amply supported by the 
evidence which the authors adduce from the various fields in which 
their investigations were conducted. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 



